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NORWAY.* 

By R. T. PRITCHETT, F.S.A. 




CHAPTER IX. 

LEVEN O'CLOCK at night, four thou- 
sand feet above the sea. We find our- 
selves at the top of the pass, just above 
Udvig — looking over Nordfjord. After 
a long day, and a very hard one, plea- 
santly tired, we enjoy the scene before 
us : peace and tranquillity, with snow- 
poles all along to suggest what winter 
made it. The happy moment has 
arrived to commence the descent. 
*' Half the pleasure is in the antici- 
pation," has often been remarked : we 
all thought this about half-way down 
this precipitous descent, in the twi- 
light. The torrent path seemed filled with boulders ; the 
ponies slid, the bipeds stumbled, and by the time we were half- 
way down we had no knees left. This is one of the roughest 
ascents and descents in Norway, and is hardly practicable for 
any kind of carriage : still it is one of the things to be done, and 
one of the charms of the country. Lazy people lose much 
of the grand scenery with which it abounds. Steady going 
tells best, and those who try to spurt early in the day are much 
the worse for it afterwards. How steadily an old Swiss guide 
starts off, and keeps at his pace, on and on ! That is the only 
way to last. By this time we see a flickering light down below : 
we long for it, and soon arrive, but very late — about one o'clock 
A.M. We knock at the door of the station, which is really a 
private house, like that at Aarjhem, but selected by the Govern- 
ment to facilitate the wanderings of travellers. We are therefore 
the more indebted for the kind welcome we received. Down 
came the young son "Jules," who immediately recognised our 
tentmaster-general. Soon we had some refreshment ; and soon 
afterwards Master Jules said, " Jeg schal go seng " — ** I shall 
go to bed." So said all of us — and we went. 

In the morning we were up early. A bathe in the fjord was 
our first thought, although the big stones are much against it, 
and the sea-weed spoils it ; the only way is to take a header out 
of the boat. Soon after breakfast we espied a novelty in water 
travel ; a large birch bough was seen approaching ; we soon 
discerned it was the postman, availing himself of a fair wind, as 
is their custom here ; a sail is too dangerous, even with sheet in 
hand. The original and simple practice of cutting a large birch 
bough, and putting it in the bow of the boat, serves the purpose 
better, the fresh foliage holding the light air, and helping 
very materially the rower, who is frequently, as in the present 
case, of the gentler sex, but very strong. The postman sits 
complacently in the stern of the boat, with his bugle, just an- 
nouncing his arrival, rousing up tlie inhabitants of the quiet 
village of Udvig. The bag is not large, but most important 
in appearance — a huge leathern mass, locked, barred, and 
bolted. The boat speedily comes to land, and the well-known 
sound and scrape are heard. The bag is soon out and the post- 
man also : the post has arrived at Udvig. We rowed out on 
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the fjord to look up at the pass we had come down so early in 
the morning ; the view is very grand, backed by the higher 
ranges of the Justedal snow. We had next to visit one spot 
which seemed a great favourite with the host and hostess, and 
therefore started off, and soon reached a position, having followed 
a strong stream or burn, which came above a saw-mill ; looking 
over which the whole fjord lay at our feet, the mountains on 
the other side looming stupendously. 

Returning, we visited the church and lych gate, which is in 
this case narrower and higher than usual. When we regained 
our station a new phase of life awaited and burst upon us. 




The Saw -mill y Udvig. 

An invitation to a dance ! It was somebody's birthday — the 
nineteenth — a young visitor from Stockholm. Would we join in 
the festivities ? We were delighted to have the opportunity of 
visiting a family on such an occasion ; but the dancing element 
alarmed us when we thought of our rough boots, our walk down, 
and we rather particular, and knowing what boots should be. 
What was to be done ? We must see. 
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In the meantime two boats were watched with much interest : 
one contained the domine and family, the other some well-to-do 
friends. The hearty welcome they received was beautiful ; their 
sweet simpHcity and genuine affection were charming, and cer- 
tainly will never be forgotten by us, their visitors. Soon after the 
arrival the repast or dinner was announced, and the real Nor- 
wegian customs were well placed before us. After one course 
the master and lady of the house waited on us, every guest 
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getting a knife and fork. After each course, we went and shook 
hands with the host and hostess, the children kissing their 
parents.* After the fish and various solids, we adjourned to 
another room for fruit, ^atissej^ie, coffee, and, not an unwise 
thing in Norway, a cigar. The next event was to adjourn to 
the garden to see a glorious sunset over the fjord, and to finish 
the cigars. During this agreeable part of the evening the 
youthful Jules, with his nice fair face, came and asked if the 
" English gentlemen would come and play with the girls in 
the garden?" The patriarch of our party sent his two young 
bachelor companions, who readily accepted his invitation, with 
a spontaneous "Oh Jag!" and report says the amusements 
in the garden were a combination of hide-and-seek, Tom 
Tiddler's ground, and prisoner's base. Anyhow they all seemed 
to have enjoyed it ; in fact the patriarch often regretted after- 
wards he did not join the youthful throng instead of remaining 
with the seniors. Still, there was much festivity in store, and 
the patriarch took kindly to the dance, which included schot- 
tisches, mazourkas, valses. This brings us to the boot question. 
The dance commenced. The evening began merrily. The 
piano (for there was a piano, and a good one, from Christiania) 
was in tune, and all were thoroughly enjoying themselves, 
when attention was drawn to one dancer in particular. How 
silently he glided ! silent and sage as an owl, this youthful 
Achilles. How softly yet firmly he trod the polished boards — for 
no juniper tips were scattered that evening on the floor. Why 
was it ? The paymaster-general, equal to the occasion, was 
dancing in goloshes ! Oh shades of Scandinavian gods ! Oh 
Thor and Odin ! that this should be the result of civilisation 
in " Kjsere Gamle Norge ! " 

Another great feature in the evening was the singing and the 
national music — and how we did enjoy it ! Need we say how 
they sang, and we tried to sing, ''The Hardanger," by H. 
Kjeruelf, and the chorus song of ** Norsk Sj^mandssang," by 
Grieg, which goes with such grand emphasis ; and the light 
tripping sweetness of '' Ingrids Vise," also by Kjeruelf, with its 
chorus of ''Over lunget, over lunget " ? Another, specially 
bright and cheery, touched the patriarch very deeply ; he is 
often heard still humming this- air "without words," which 
the merry dancer described as being all about some beautiful 
creature with large blue eyes and golden hair. If she had but 
been with us to have danced with the " goloshes," what would 
she have thought ? 

It was a delightful opportunity for us to see the vie intifiie 



* This has been referred to in former books, we are well aware, but could we omit 
a custom so expressive of gratitude ? Le bon Dieu donne font : but do we always 
give thanks ? 



of a nice family in Norway; the welcome was most cordial, and 
thankful we were unexpectedly to find ourselves in a spot which 
every one tried to make us feel to be our home. Long may Herr 
Hammer, Madame Hammer, and their kindly family enjoy 
health and prosperity ! and, might we say, continue their kind- 
ness and attention to those who go to Udvig ?— for it seems a 
perfect pleasure to them to do so. 

There was a disinclination to hurry from Udvig in spite of 
the fine trip before us, for it is a lovely row up the Nordfjord. 
The tentmaster - general seemed loth to leave, he was so 
pleased with Jules ; he thought he had grown — had so improved, 
and he determined on several good openings for him in London. 
The paymaster-general had evidently made a great impression, 
and no wonder, with the happy combination of 3^outh, a petite, 
petted dark moustache, an enthusiastic forehead and goloshes, 
to say nothing of really good firework execution on the Chris- 
tiania piano. We were horrified afterwards to find that all this 
had induced the young ladies to ask him to write on a pane of 
glass all our names ; in a w^eak moment he yielded — but why 
did he ? How often have complaints been made by ourselves 
of the creatures who carved and wrote names ! There were 
perhaps extenuating circumstances in this case. 

So farewell to Udvig and its pleasant associations, and now 
for a start up the Nordfjord to Faleidet. Such a good boat was 
supplied by Herr Hammer ! How we enjoyed it, looking forward 
to our drive from Faleidet ! We soon came upon a number of 
boats fishing for " lythe," a fish caught in large numbers, easily 




Fa leidet- Nordfjord. 

taken, readily consumed ; there were a great many boats, and 
they fish with a deep sea single line, feeling the bite over the 
forefinger, as in Scotland. 

We wanted much to have seen some of the red seafish taken, 
much larger than mullet, but redder in tone and of splendid 
colour ; a noble fish to look at when caught, but poor on table. 
Faleidet is a good station, beautifully clean, well situated over the 
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water. Here we were much interested in specimens of copper ore, 
on the richness of which our native held forth most fluently. The 
ore was decidedly good, and I think in his own mind the tentmaster 



had promoted a company, and probably thought of the youthful 
Jules as assistant-secretary and foreign correspondent. No time 
was to be lost ; we hasten to our stolkJ2ers, but hardly had we 
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reached the top of the hill when the patriarch's gimlet-eye saw 
a long birch horn near a shed by the road side ; this could not be 
resisted. " Halt ! " was the word, whilst the others went on. They 
soon pulled up, for the feeble too-tooing was noisy, if unsuccess- 



ful in harmony ; still there was a certain satisfaction in the fact 
that one had elicited sound from a long birch horn, as used by 
the good people of Faleidet, inferior as these horns are in force 
to steam fog-horns, such as now used at the Foreland, or the 
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steamboat whistle which skewers the tympanum of every traveller. 
The Nordfjord is a great inlet of the sea which runs up an im- 
mense distance, and greatly favoured the Viking tendencies. Many 



fine remains have been discovered, and the contents of one tumu- 
lus in particular will be rendered from the original relics, now care- 
fully preserved in the museum at Bergen. 



